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Increasing the Speed— 


Decreasing the Cost 


of Your Finishing Room Operation 


HOW practical, how, advantageous and how dependable DeVilbiss spray- 
painting equipment is, is daily demonstrated in thousands of finishing 
rooms of every size and line. 


The operator of DeVilbiss equipment averages 4 to 5 times faster work 
than the hand-brusher, applies a more uniform coating, and has cleaner 
and more healthful working conditions. 


How the DeVilbiss equipment and organization will help to solve your 
finishing problems, gladly explained in detail. Address— 


THE DEVILBISS MANUFACTURING CO. 
294 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 
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The Most Attractive and Best Selling 
FURNITURE LINES 


are being finished in our new 


Shading Stains 


OIL SHADING STAINS MADE TO USE 
IN A SPRAY, THAT CAN BE APPLIED 
BY DIPPING OR HAND BRUSH AND 
THEN HIGH-LIGHTED WITH A 
CLOTH OR BRUSH. 


These Shading Stains are also made to 


Uniform Red and 
Sap Gum 


We specialize in the manufacture of all kinds of 
Wood Stains, Special Lacquer Filler, 
and Wood Lacquer 


-WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Lindeman Wood-Finish Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Warehocses and Branch Offices, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and High Point, N. C. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Add Tone’- 


to the Appearance 


A= tone added to the appearance of musical goods, an advance 
in style of finishing—Hilo Crystallizing Lacquer—Myriad scintil- 
lating crystals, as tho inlaid on the surface, an impressive decoration 
that adds value to products. 

It is made in Black and Clear; applied like varnish, by brushing or 
spraying. The clear can be applied over colors, decal transfers, designs 
and natural effects; the color and decoration of surface underneath 
show thru this finish. 

Useable over wood and all metals, glass, and any surface that is hard 
and non-porous. 

It is put over varnish, shellac, stain, enamel, lacquer, bronzing. It 
is extremely scratch proof, moisture proof, heat proof. 

Less undercoat preparation is required with Hilo Crystallizing Lac- 
quer than for a smooth finish. 

Send for working samples; see this new finish-decoration and its 
enriching effect upon your goods. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
(Moller and Schumann Co.) 


Chicago BROOKLYN, N. Y. Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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WHAT SELLS YOUR PRODUCT? q) 
LOOKS Every Time. 
py 


And what makes looks? 
Design plus Finish. 


Even more important than design is 
finish, for a good finish can redeem a 
poor design, whereas nothing can cover 
a poor finish. 


Take no chances. Be sure of success by 
using EGYPTIAN LACQUERS, which 
for nearly fifty years have been used to 
obtain superior finishes for high class 
products. 


A Service Bureau to Help You 


Why worry about your problems when 
we will take them over for you. We will 
gladly answer questions dealing with 
finishing jobs, or anything to do with 
lacquering, without charge. 


THE E¢yPTiAN LACQUER Mré. Co. 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


EXGYDTIAN 
LAC 


Everlastingly Beautiful” 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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With the Editor 


or InpusTRIAL FrintsHinc, who meet fore- 
men finishers and users of finishes, are frequently asked, 
“Who is getting out this magazine?” ‘Who is behind it?” etc. 
Apparently, in the face of evidence to the contrary, some readers 
of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING are under the impression that the trade 
journal we are sending them is the house organ of some manu- 
facturer or group of manufacturers, or the propaganda sheet of 
some organization. 


Such is not the case! The best proof of this statement is re- 
vealed clearly enough, and can be found by close examination of 
the reading columns—and the advertising pages too, for that 
matter. The variety in both, and the fact that no particular 
firm nor kind of products dominate the advertising section, and 
that no single class of subjects monopolizes the reading columns, 
makes the evidence both conclusive and convincing, when you 
stop to think of it. 

INDUSTRIAL FINISHING is a strictly independent publication, 
owned, managed and published by individuals who have not the 
slightest connection with any person or firm who has any article, 
material, process, method, or “cause’”’ to advertise or to be written 
about editorially. InpusTriAL Fintsuine publishes no paid 
“write-ups” under the guise of reading matter. Every bit of 
advertising can be easily recognized at a glance. 


The journal is supported solely by revenue obtained through. 
the sale of space for advertising. While contracts for advertising 
space are solicited from all sorts of legitimate and responsible 
concerns who have materials, supplies, equipment or service to 
furnish users of industrial finishes, the publishers reserve the read- 
ing columns for practical and instructive articles, suggestions, 
questions, communications, trade notes and news of new materials, 
equipment, accessories, etc. It is our aim to serve the industry 
without bias or favoritism. LEditorially, LypusrriaL FInisHine 
carries only such matter as will be of interest and help to foremen 
finishers, and those individuals who are chiefly interested in finish- 
ing room management, and in the buying and using of everything 
that enters into finishing department production. 
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CLOVER LEAF 
Brand 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


Since 1846 


DRAWER FINISHING 


Drawer interiors nicely varnished give a high-class appearance to 
dining room, bed room and library furniture. Not only is it a mark 
of quality, but also a selling point of importance. 

Prominent factories are getting quicker, better, and more eco- 
nomical results by finishing their drawers with 


VELVET DRAWER COATER 


Quick Durable Economical 


Dries in twenty minutes to beautiful 
velvety finish. 

Spraying gives best results, but it can 
also be brushed. 

. One heavy coat looks like two coats of 

other drawer varnishes. 


Made in three shades: 
CLEAR—to give natural effects. 
ORANGE —to give light mahogany tint. 
MAHOGANY—+to act as a toner where 

two or more kinds of wood are used. 


The above features combined with the attractive price, make 
VELVET DRAWER COATER the most satisfactory product on 
the market. 


Order a working sample and be convinced 


Mayer & Loewenstein 


164 Water Street 7 NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturing Specialists since 1846 


VARNISHES—ENAMELS—LACQUERS—JAPANS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Space Arrangement for Finishing 
Department 


First of a series of articles by an experienced industrial engineer who 
will show how modern methods prove profitable in 


ANAGEMENT as an economic 

function has been defined by 
the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers as: “the art and 
science of organizing, preparing 
and directing human effort ap- 
plied to control the forces and 
utilize the materials of nature 
for the benefit of man.” This 
definition contains three words of 
significance to us who are en- 
gaged in industrial enterprise: 
organizing, preparing, and direct- 
ing. These words indicate the 
three main phases of managing 
any industry. 

Features of Organization. 

In organizing a business we 
choose the site for the plant, se- 
cure the capital, select the equip- 
ment, plan the layout and ar- 
rangement of departments, and 
determine the number and duties 
of the executive staff. In other 
words, we set up the business 
machine. 

Preparing or planning applies 
to those activities which must be 
brought into harmony, so that 
the business may function as a 
unit. When put into effect it 
works out the relationships be- 
tween activities and personnel, 
sets up labor, purchase, and 
stores records, and such records 
as will control production and 
determine costs. 

Directing is the administrative 
function which applies to the 
execution or carrying out of the 


the finishing department 
By Chas. F. Scribner 


objects for which the business is 
organized and for which its va- 
rious activities are co-ordinated. 
It starts the work in the factory, 
insures proper training of em- 
ployees, and sees that the day- 
by-day problems are met; in 
short, that men, materials, and 
machinery are brought together 
so that maximum output at min- 
imum cost will be sustained. 
Applying these factors to the 
layout and arrangement of the 
finishing department we find that 
we must consider first the com- 
bination of organizing and pre- 
paring or planning in order to 
secure the most effective results. 
Directing comes afterwards, ap- 
plying to getting the work 
through the layout and arrange- 
ment which has been adopted. 


Planning the Arrangement. 

The first step in planning a 
department arrangement is to lay 
out a flow sheet of the processes 
through which the product must 
pass. This is laid out without 
reference to the specific kinds or 
quantities of machines or other 
equipment which may be required. 
Its purpose is to establish the 
relative location of processes and 
production centers, as an aid in 
the most efficient arrangement. 
Such a flow sheet for a bedroom 
furniture plant is shown in Fig. 1. 

Having decided upon the flow 
of the product through the fin- 
ishing department, the next step 
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is to decide upon the amount of 
equipment necessary at each step 
of the finishing process. Factors 
which must be considered in ar- 
riving at the correct answer to 
this question, are: 

(a) The quantity of product to 
be manufactured. 

(b) Capacity of the equipment 
required. 

(c) Whether the product is to 
flow through in a continuous 
stream or in lots. 

(d) The length of the working 
day. 

(e) The proportion of time re- 
quired to prepare for an op- 
eration or process as com- 
pared to actual working 
time. 


When the type and quantity of 
each item of equipment has been 
decided upon, the actual layout 
of the department can be begun. 
This layout is best effected by 
means of cardboard templets 
drawn to scale and representing 
the space required for each ma- 
chine, piece of equipment, and 
each production center. In mak- 
ing these templets, consideration 
should be given to the following 
factors: 

(a) The actual floor space occu- 
pied by the equipment. 

(b) The floor space required by 
the workers to handle the 
equipment efficiently. 

(c) The floor space required 
around the equipment for 
storage of finished work be- 
fore its removal, and for 
work awaiting processing. 


These templets should be ar- 
ranged on an outline sketch of 
the department, which has been 
mounted on a light board and 
which sketch is drawn to the 
same scale as the templets. In 
new plants it will be possible to 


make the layout follow very close- 
ly the flow sheet. Where an ex- 
isting department is to be re- 
arranged the most effective lay- 
out is not always possible, owing 
to limitations in the buildings. 
In striving for a direct line lay- 
out, compromise of the ideal will 
often be found necessary when 
facing particular conditions. 


Elements Often Overlooked. 

One element which is common- 
ly overlooked in arranging the 
finishing department, is so im- 
pertant that nearly every other 
consideration may be sacrificed 
to it. This is provision for ade- 
quate aisles and accumulation 
spaces for the movement and 
placing of the products. As a 
general rule, this is not given 
sufficient attention, so that when 
the production is materially in- 
creased there is an immediate 


c 


Fig. 1—Fiow sheet of plant. 


congestion and stoppage of the 
processes, due to inability to move 
the product at the time it should 
be moved. 

The finishing department, to 
secure most economical operation, 
should be laid out so that the 
product in process moves forward 
continuously in a straight line 
from the point where it is re- 
ceived—the cabinet department— 
to the point where it is delivered 
to storage. Backtracking is un- 
desirable and expensive, and de- 
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partment arrangement should be 
such that it will be avoided. 

As the work of the average fin- 
ishing department is a combina- 
tion of progressive manufactur- 
ing and lot processing, provision 
must be made for accumulation 
spaces for certain quantities of 
product between operations, or 
there will be expensive delays 
and a decrease in output below 
capacity, with consequent in- 
crease in its cost. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of opera- 
tions where the product must un- 
dergo drying before it can pro- 
ceed further. 

Three conditions which deserve 
more attention than they have re- 
ceived in the layout and arrange- 
ment of the average finishing de- 
partment, are, heating, ventila- 
tion and better lighting arrange- 
ments. Poor ventilation can 
easily cause a drop in output of 
22 percent., while failure to prop- 
erly heat the drying room has 
resulted in a decreased output 
amounting to as much as 35 per 
cent. Both of these conditions 
can be easily corrected, at very 
little expense. 


The effect of improved illum- 
ination on production, based on 
extensive studies in a large num- 
ber of plants, shows that an av- 
erage of over 15 percent increased 
output can be secured with the 
right character of illumination, 
and that the cost of this improve- 
ment will be about 2 percent of 
the department payroll. 


A Typical Example. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the re-ar- 
rangement of the finishing de- 
partment of a furniture plant. 
This department is located on the 
top floor of a two-story building, 
adjacent to the cabinet depart- 
ment. On the first floor is locat- 
ed the machine room, and under 
the finishing department are the 
storage, rubbing, packing and 
shipping departments. 

This arrangement has _ been 
found to provide excellent light- 
ing and inexpensive ventilation 
and heating facilities; the product 
is moved from the cabinet depart- 
ment without the use of elevator, 
by sliding along well-kept run- 
ways; and the finished product 


/ / 
/ / / 
/ 
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Fig. 2—Layout of finishing department. Note: To identify numbered stations here, 
refer to Fig. 1. 
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is sent down to the floor beiow 
by means of an inclined chute. 

The layout and arrangement of 
the finishing department is a 
matter of great importance for 
economical production. It is dif- 
ficult to make an estimate of the 
waste of time, the unnecessary 
effort, and the loss of money due 
to improper layout in the aver- 
age plant. Proper layout will 
increase the satisfaction of the 
employee in his job, because he 
does not have to spend a part of 
each day taking steps and making 
motions that are unnecessary, 
and he can put more effort into 
his productive work. 

A proper layout is important 
to the management because it 
helps to keep the quality of the 
product up to standard, it saves 
money, and it reduces the time 
required to process the product 
in the finishing department. 


More Color In New Furni- 

ture. 

The Grand Rapids market was 
full of color this season, even in 
the moderate priced lines. Where- 
ever possible a dash of color has 
been placed on panels and flat 
surfaces, and it has not worked 
against sales. Indeed, everybody 
is seeking color in everything 
they buy. Painted furniture has 
gone well for several seasons, 
with a bit of decoration for re- 
lief, but the near limit has been 
reached this season. 

The periods that lend them- 
selves nicely to color are most 
in vogue—the Spanish, Italian, 
Venetian, the Louies; even the 
sombre Jacobean and Colonial 
are all more or less highly dec- 
orated. In many exhibits show- 
ing period furniture that origin- 
ally carried a subdued bit of dec- 


oration, this season the manufac- 
turer has added more color to 
meet the growing demand for 
more pronounced colorings. Noth- 
ing is gaudy, nothing inartistic, 
but the designers have met the 
demand, or rather created it, by 
adding to the ideas of the old 
masters. 

Finishes continue about the 
same as six months and a year 
ago. Aside from the painted and 
decorated furniture, the soft satin 
finish leads all others, whatever 
the wood is. 

Walnut is the heavy favorite 
in bedroom suites, some numbers 
being obtainable in either this 
wood or mahogany. Walnut high- 
lights so beautifully that it con- 
tinues the favorite in all of the 
higher grade goods and for odd 
pieces. Oak gradually shows an 
inclination to “come back”, and 
was seen in many exhibits of 
Jacobean furniture. Inlaid woods 
are not so prominent as in other 
years, but are used to a consider- 
able extent. Colonial furniture, 
of course, continues in mahogany. 
—Hardwood Record. 


Protect Steel Surfaces. 

Man uses in his structures, 
among other materials, the 
strongest metal he has—steel. 
Opposed to it is one of Nature’s 
strongest elements — moisture- 
laden air. The air attacks this 
metal which man has _ trans- 
formed and tries, by what is 
known as rusting, to draw it 
back to its original state. If the 
metal is left to face the attack 
alone, it soon weakens. It crum- 
bles, and is destroyed. Man can 
protect his steel surfaces with 
suitable coatings of paint, 
through which air and moisture 
do not penetrate. 
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Baked Finishes on Cast Iron 


Foreman Finisher of The De Laval Separator Co. tells how to prepare 
cast iron surfaces for primer, filler and enamel or japan coat- 
ings, how to apply these coatings, and what desirable 
features should be found in them 


By E. G. 


LTHOUGH much has been 

written about enameling and 
japaning in general, little has 
been mentioned about the difficul- 
ties encountered in finishing ma- 
chines and parts made of cast 
iron. Cast iron requires a very 
elastic coating, much more so 
than steel, because it does not in- 
dent so readily as steel and the 
enamel or japan must stand the 
entire strain of a bang or abras- 
ion. 

Cleaning Iron For Primer. 


The first consideration, of 
course, preparatory to coating 


these pieces is to have them clean 
—free from dirt and grease. A 
certain amount of sand and foun- 
dry dust clings to the iron. If 


the castings have been sand- 
blasted and have not been han- 
dled by sweaty or greasy hands, 
they may be dipped into the 
primer without further process. 

If the castings have been 
pickled and rattled, they must be 
washed in a solution of potash 
or any similar commercial clean- 
er, rinsed in clean water, dipped 
for a moment in dilute muriatic 
acid, washed again in clean cold 
water and then dipped in boiling 
water—this to dry them off 
quickly. They are then baked to 
remove any water that may have 
settled in the pores or other 
holes. After cooling they are 
ready for priming. 

It will be noted from the fore- 
going that the sandblasting meth- 
od is the quicker and better way 


Burgess 


to handle the castings, but the 
majority of foundries still use 
the pickling and rattling method 
without finishing with the sand- 
blast. Rattled castings are very 
smooth in spots, and the dip in 
muriatic acid after washing rais- 
es a slight burr on these places 
which aids the adhesiveness of 
the primer coat. 
Material For Prime Coat. 

The prime coat should be a 
very elastic material. Varnish 
manufacturers supply this ma- 
terial with full instructions for 
use. A good material can be re- 
duced about 50 percent with the 
proper thinner, without settling 
out, but some primers containing 
heavy pigments, which in some 
cases are as good as primer con- 
taining lighter pigments, cannot 
be reduced that much without 
settling out in the tanks. In that 
case, however, constant stirring 
will keep the pigments in sus- 
pension. 

After priming and baking, the 
castings are ready to be ma- 
chined. The prime coat may be 
omitted on pieces that require no 
filler and are not machined until 
after japaning. The machining 
operations having been com- 
pleted, the castings are washed in 
benzine to remove grease and dirt 
and are then baked. They are 
then ready for filling. 


Filler To Be Baked. 
Cast iron filler that will with- 
stand baking is obtainable in 
paste and semi-paste form. The 
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heavy paste is used to fill sand 
holes and other large indenta- 
tions. If the hole is very deep, it 
should be filled twice, with a bake 
between. This will prevent the 
filler from cracking or sinking. 

The semi-paste is thinned with 
suitable reducer and sprayed or 
brushed on. The spray method 
is by far the best, as it produces 
a smoother coat than the brush. 
After coating with the sprayed 
filler, the parts should not be 
placed directly in the oven. They 
should be left out until the wet 
appearance has practically disap- 
peared. This prevents cracking, 
pin-holing and many other de- 
fects. It is at this point that the 
ultimate finish is either made or 
marred. 


A good filler is one that will 
flow well when spraying, will not 
crack or pin-hole, will sand eas- 
ily, and will stand considerable 
banging. A great many foreman 
finishers make their own filler, 
and the writer much prefers this 
method, but varnish manufactur- 
ers can supply very good fillers. 

By making the filler on the job 
the difficulties of the pigment set- 
tling in the keg, and the evapora- 
tion of volatile ingredients in an 
opened keg are overcome. How- 
ever, much of this trouble may be 
overcome by buying in small 
packages and reversing the pack- 
ages at least once a week. 


Proper Use of Filler. 

Filler must be baked at the 
same temperature and for the 
same length of time that any suc- 
ceeding coat is baked. This will 
prevent shrinking and puffing. 
It is better to bake the filler a 
little longer than necessary than 
too short a time. 

The filler should be rubbed 
with the finest artificial abrasive 
cloth that is compatible with 


speed and quality of ultimate fin- 
ish. For work that is to be fin- 
ished in two coats, use No. 0-120. 
A coarser grade, say No. %-90, 
may be used for work that is to 
be finished with three coats or 
more with a light rub in between 
coats. 

If care has been used in apply- 
ing the knife and spray fillers, 
the holes and pores of the iron 
will be completely filled, but if 
there are indentations found af- 
ter sanding, these may be filled 
and smoothed off evenly with 
some of the stiff paste. The piece 
should then be rebaked and re- 
sanded. 

Clean Again Before Enameling. 

All sanding dust must be re- 
moved before coating. This is 
best done with compressed air. 
Special care should be taken with 
pieces that are to be dipped, as 
dust sticking to the pieces will 
not only mar the finish but will 
enter the enamel in the dip tub, 
thus causing the need of frequent 
re-straining. 

The pieces that are to be 
sprayed can be dusted off by 
means of the air duster attached 
to the spray booth, but the great- 
er part of the dust should be re- 
moved before the work reaches 
the spray booth. 

Applying Enamel or Japan. 

The proper enamel or japan to 
use as a first coat over filler is 
one that will flow freely when 
properly reduced, and will not 
disappear into the filler. If the 
coat disappears, it is an indica- 
tion that either the filler is too 
soft or that the material itself is 
lacking in oil. 

Some of the first coat should 
penetrate the filler so that a good 
anchorage is attained for the suc- 
ceeding coat or coats, but if the 
filler is so soft that it absorbs 
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practically all the oil of the first 
coat, the succeeding coats will 
have a spotted appearance. In 
this case, work that could have 
been finished in two coats may re- 
quire four and even five coats to 
bring it up to the proper finish. 
The first coat on filler is the most 
important (next to the primer 
coat) of any coat applied, and it 
should be watched very carefully. 

The succeeding coats should 
give no trouble if the material is 
right. They should be carefully 
applied in the regular way, the 
number of coats and the amount 
of rubbing depending upon the 
finish desired. 


Brushable Lacquers. 
Developments in the formula- 
tion of lacquer are coming with 
startling rapidity. According to 
authorities who are in position to 
know, at least four large paint 
and varnish manufacturers are 
now making “brushable lacquer”. 
One of these has already ad- 
vertised a full line of pigmented 
lacquers for household use which 
can be applied by anyone with a 
brush. It is said that the drying 
time is about half an hour, and 
that very satisfactory results are 
obtainable as to toughness and 
general lasting qualities of the 
coating. 

It is, of course, too early yet 
to fully substantiate these state- 
ments from actual consumer ex- 
perience, but much laboratory 
and experimental testing has 
been done with surprisingly good 
results. 

Until now the “brushability” 
of the lacquer has been a stum- 
bling block to popular use, but 
apparently the right plasticizers 
have been discovered and the cor- 
rect relation established between 
plasticizer and solvent. 

Lacquer has not as yet proven 


to be a universal substitute for 
paint and varnish by any means 
—we believe those two products 
will always have their place in 
the industrial world—but lacquer 
has come to stay, and the wise 
manufacturer must include it in 
all his future calculations.— 
Paint, Oil and Chemical Review. 


Remedy for a Lacquer Fault. 

I have recently noticed that 
some wood lacquers do not flow 
out and lay down as well as they 
should. Usually the trouble is 
with the manufacturer of the 
lacquer, in that he does not use 
enough high boiling active solvent 
to carry his cotton and gum. 
Sometimes this trouble can be 
overcome with the addition of 
more thinner to the mixture, de- 
pending entirely upon the thin- 
ner used. 

This of course means that there 
will not be as heavy a coat on 
the work as before, but I believe 
that the time spent and material 
used in applying the extra coat, 
practically offsets the extra rub- 
bing necessary when the lacquer 
does not lay down as smooth as 
it should. 

In order to obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of body in their 
products, some manufacturers 
have entirely lost sight of this 
important thing. By the addi- 
tion of a little more butyl or amyl 
acetate or butyl alcohol, this 
trouble can be easily overcome 
and usually makes it possible to 
load on a heavier coat of material. 
—J. C. H. Jr. 

New Manufacturer of Repair 
Material. 

“Plastic Wood,” for restoring or 
repairing carvings, moldings, and 
other ornamentation in nished 
woodwork, is now being manufac- 
tured and sold by the Addison- 
Leslie Newton Highlands, 
Mass. “Plastic Wood” was form- 


erly handled by Harrison White, 
Inc., New York City. 
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Staining, Wash-Coating and 
Filling 
Foreman finisher explains his methods of treating and preparing 
surfaces of veneered and solid parts in walnut and gum din- 


ing room furniture, to make the articles ready 
for final coats of modern finishes 


By William Peters 


iy my experience of more than 
twenty years, I find water 
staining on walnut, gum and ma- 
hogany the only practical stain to 
use on high-grade furniture, 
where a clearness and depth of 
color is desired. 

The concern with which I am 
connected manufactures a medium 
high-grade line of dining-room 
furniture, using walnut, combi- 
nation walnut and red gum, and 
some sap gum. Table tops, buf- 
fet tops and ends are veneered; 
the drawer fronts show burl 
walnut faces. We finish in Amer- 
ican walnut, French walnut and 
mahogany, either dull rubbed, 
waxed or polished, using water 
stains except on table fillers and 
inside drawers, on which we use 
an oil stain. 

After receiving the article to 
be finished from the cabinet 
room, where it has been properly 
cleaned and sanded, it is ready 
for the finisher. As a starter, all 
flat surfaces are sponged with 
warm water, care being taken not 
to leave too great amount of 
water on the surface, only enough 
to dampen it evenly. Unless the 
veneer has been sanded very thin 
in some places we have very little 
trouble with it coming loose. If 
it blisters or raises little bubbles 
these places must be glued down 
before proceeding further. 

The sponging will raise all 
loose fibers that have been pressed 


down by the sanding in the cab- 
inet room. Allow enough time 
for drying; then sand smooth, 
using a sanding block with No. 
00 cabinet paper for all flat sur- 
faces that have been sponged. 
We do not sponge any turned 
parts or mouldings. 

Dust thoroughly and proceed 
with desired shade of water stain, 
using any stain powder you have 
found O. K. I find a 3%-in. bear 
hair brush for large surfaces and 
a 2-in. for turned parts, edges 
and mouldings, the best. 

All chairs and table bases are 
stained with an air brush, using 
same shade of stain. Allow time 
to dry. There is no exact length 
of time required to dry; the 
length of drying time should be 
determined by the finisher. He 
should know when work is dry 
enough to coat. 

Now coat the surfaces with a 
size coat or a thin wash of white 
shellac. Four and a half pound 
cut of shellac can be cut 50 per 
cent. with alcohol. If this sizing 
coat is used too heavy it will clog 
up the pores and prevent the filler 
from filling properly. This coat, 
applied with an air brush or hand 
brush, will dry in about two 
hours, after which it will be 
ready to sand. 

Sand the shellacked surfaces 
smoothly and evenly, using No. 
000 finishing paper and being 
careful not to cut through edges 
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or stain. All turnings, mouldings 
and crevices must be sanded 
smoothly by hand, or you will 
never clean out the surplus filler, 
and dirty, muddy corners will be 
the result. 

The work is now ready to be 
dusted off and filled. Use a paste 
filler, thinned with benzine or a 
good grade of gasoline. Do not 
make this filler too heavy, as the 
use of overly heavy filler is only 
a waste of filler. The filler 
should be about the consistency 
of a medium paint. Apply once 
with the grain, then brush across 
grain. This will help pack the 
filler into the pores of the wood. 

Allow time for filler to flatten; 
then wipe or pack, using moss or 
sea grass, and wiping across 
grain first, then with grain. 
Clean the remaining filler off 
with cloths; remove it from cor- 
ners and crevices with a wooden 
pick or cleaning brush. When 
using a cleaning brush, be care- 
ful not to brush all of your filler 
out for an inch or so around cor- 
ners, crevices and mouldings. 
Otherwise such places will show 
up badly when the article is fin- 
ished. 

Now wipe thoroughly with 
clean cloths. If you have done 
your work carefully it will not 
need a second filling. After dry- 
ing at least twelve hours it will 
be ready for the final coats. 


A New Rubbing Machine. 
Appearing in the accompany- 
ing cuts are views of a new type 
of portable machine for rubbing 
to a smooth finish, newly var- 
nished and lacquered wood or 
metal surfaces. The rubbing 
unit of this machine is some- 
thing of an innovation, in that 
it carries the pads continuously 
in one direction only, instead of 


A close-up of the rubbing unit. 


reciprocating them back and 
forth in imitation of hand rub- 
bing. 

Reference to the close-up view 
of the rubbing unit shows that 
the felt pads are attached to an 
endless belt (a phosphor bronze 
belt) in an overlapping fashion. 
The belt runs over two ball-bear- 
ing pulleys. Thee speed of the 
belt travel, although fast enough 
to insure rapid work, is not so 
fast as to cause any “burning” 
of the surface being rubbed. The 
rubbing unit weighs 7 lbs. 

The natural outward “spring 
of the metallic belt, while in mo- 
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tion, causes the active felt pads 
to be pressed firmly against the 
work, between pulleys, but to 
supplement this action of the belt 
and to prevent all possibility of 
an upward sag of the under- 
strand, four small pressure rolls 
are provided as shown in the 
close-up view. 

The driving pulley of the unit 
has a central toothed section 
which engages a spur gear at 
the end of the flexible driving 
shaft. The other pulley of the 
unit is mounted on an oscillating 
shaft. 


Bench type rubbing machine for furniture 
parts, cabinet work, etc. 

The portable stand for the mo- 
tor and shaft support is a tubu- 
lar column resting in a heavy 
iron base provided with ball- 
bearing casters. At the top of 
the column a_ swivelling and 
pivoted arm, which is free to 
move in all directions, carries at 
its long end the support and 
driving pulley for the flexible 
shaft, and at the short end the 
driving motor. 


When not in use, the rubbing 
unit is placed in the work tray 
located at a midway point on 
the column. By means of an 
extension cord the machine can 
be connected up to any electric 
light switch. The motor is start- 
ed and stopped with a pendant 
switch hanging from the pivoted 
arm. This machine is manufac- 
tured by the A. and T. Co. Inc., 
East Orange, N. J. This con- 
cern has also developed a bench 
type machine for rubbing furni- 
ture parts, etc., which is now be- 
ing introduced to the woodwork- 

Railway Coach Painting. 

In the coach painting depart- 
ment at the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey shops, Elizabeth, N. 
J., master car painter William 
G. Hoffman still adheres to the 
fine old practice of applying, in 
the case of a sandblasted steel 
car, one coat of primer, one coat 
of filler and three or more coats 
of roughstuff. These coatings are 
all rubbed out in due course with 
waterproof sandpaper dipped in 
water. 

This yields a surface of de- 
tailed refinement for the color 
and varnish coats to follow. Two 
coats of Pullman car body color 
are applied and given the pro- 
tection of two coats of wearing 
body varnish. 

All lettering is applied in gold 
leaf. Headlinings are being 
painted cream color striped and 
ornamented with gold leaf; then 
varnished, and later given a 
rubbed effect to conform with the 
finish applied to the wood inte- 
rior. All steel coaches of this 
road are supplied with wood fin- 
ish on the inside, this wood being 
mahogany varnished and rubbed 
to a dull effect—The Painters 
Magazine. 
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Auto-Body Lacquering 


Explaining a number of interesting and valuable features about the 
lacquer finishing of automobile bodies, to obtain various 
desired effects with modern materials 


By W. H. Martindale 


SPRAYING lacquer mate- 
rials it should be borne in mind 
that the air must be clean and 
absolutely free from oil and 
water, or very unsatisfactory re- 
sults will be obtained. The air 
line should be tested daily by 
blowing some of the air on the 
palm of the hand to make sure 
that no oil or water is getting 
through to the spray gun. 
Two-Color Work. 

In blocking off certain portions 
of the body to do two-color work, 
it is advisable to use two or more 
thicknesses of paper so that the 
top thickness can be torn off, ex- 
posing clean paper which will 
readily absorb the water when it 
is desired to remove the paper. 
Otherwise, if only one thickness 
of paper is used, the coat of lac- 
quer material makes the paper 
waterproof, and it is very diffi- 
cult sometimes to soak off the 
paper with water. 

Paper should not be applied to 
the lacquer enamel until several 
hours after the last coat has been 
put on, or there will be danger of 
the glue or paste causing some 
of the lacquer to adhere to the 
paper, resulting in small, pulled- 
out spots when the paper is re- 
moved. Ordinary library paste or 
a cold water and flour paste is 
satisfactory for this work. Some 
people use glycerine, vaseline, 
lubricating oil or a greasy ma- 
terial of this sort for preventing 
the lacquer from sticking where 
it is not wanted. This is satis- 
factory in every way, provided 


extreme care is taken not to get 
even the faintest trace of the 
grease or oil on the parts that are 
to be coated with lacquer; if 
grease or oil is present the Jac- 
quer will not stick. 

Repairing Damaged Spots. 

In repairing damaged spots it 
will usually be found more ad- 
visable to put on the required 
number of coats on the damaged 
spots, to bring up the surface to 
a uniform level with the remain- 
der of the body, and to give the 
desired color. Then apply one 
coat of the color over the entire 
damaged panel, so as to eliminate 
the partially dry overspray which 
will usually be found when at- 
tempting to repair a spot only. 

In some cases this overspray 
can be eliminated considerably if, 
immediately after the last coat 
of lacquer enamel is applied, a 
coat of clear reducer is put on. 
This reducer will soften up the 
partially dry lacquer in the over- 
spray and blend it down with 
the color already on the job. In 
some cases repair work can be 
done entirely in this way with- 
out the necessity of putting a 
coat over the entire panel. Each 
case will have to receive the 
treatment that experience shows 
best for that particular type of 
repairing; no set of rules can be 
made for doing this work. 

Where a special color not read- 
ily securable is desired, it can 
usually be obtained by blending 
two or more shades of lacquer 
enamel together. In case it is 
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impossible to do this a small 
quantity of japan colors can be 
added for tinting purposes. 

Clear Lacquer Over Colored. 

The question of applying a 
coat of clear lacquer over lacquer 
enamel is one that often comes 
up. The actinic rays of sunlight 
have a very bad effect upon clear 
lacquer, causing the gun cotton 
to undergo a chemical change. 
This effect is lessened greatly by 
the addition of pigments; that is 
the reason colored lacquer enam- 
els will withstand outside expos- 
ure much better than clear lac- 
quers and for this same reason 
it is not advisable to add clear 
lacquer to the finishing coats of 
lacquer enamels, nor to use a 
clear lacquer coat over the lac- 
quer enamel. 

Where high luster is wanted it 
can be obtained very easily by 
first rubbing to a surface and 
then applying a coat of practical- 
ly clear reducer, followed by pol- 
ishing when dry. 


Varnish Over Lacquer. 


There is a great deal of con- 
troversy regarding the advisabil- 
ity of using a finishing varnish 
over lacquer enamel, where a 
high luster is wanted. This is 
not recommended for two reasons. 
In the first place all of the lac- 
quer solvents do not evaporate 
from the lacquer enamel until a 
considerable time after the enamel 
has been applied and if these 
solvents are not entirely evapo- 
rated before the finishing varnish 
is put on, they will act as paint 
and varnish removers, rotting the 
varnish as they evaporate out 
through the varnish film. 

In the second place, even 
though all of the lacquer solv- 
ents might be gone from the lac- 
quer enamel coats before the fin- 


ishing varnish is applied, dura- 
bility of the finish will only be so 
great as the durability of the fin- 
ishing varnish itself; it has been 
proved time and time again that 
properly constructed lacquer 
enamels will have at least two or 
three times the durability of the 
best grades of finishing varnish. 
It is the outside surface that must 
withstand the action of the weath- 
er, and if this surface is lacquer 
enamel it will resist the weather 
action much better than a finish- 
ing varnish would. 
To Obtain High Luster. 

Where a high luster is desired 
it can be obtained on the lacquer 
enamel itself by rubbing and pol- 
ishing methods. When a high lus- 
ter is once obtained, lacquer 
will hold this polish almost in- 
definitely, whereas when finish- 
ing varnish is used, the luster will 
begin to die out soon after the job 
is exposed, and will continue to 
deaden until eventually its life is 
all gone. 


A Modern Finishing Room. 

The finishing department of 
the S. A. Cook & Co., Medina, 
N. Y., includes a floor space of 
84x102 ft., on the top story of 
the firm’s new fireproof building. 
Provision for keeping the air 


Applying finish with spray gun. 
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clean, keeping it moving and 
keeping it supplied with the nec- 
essary humidity, is assured 
through the sprinkling of the 
floor every three hours and 
through the operation of ceiling 
exhausters. 

Both the dip tank and air brush 
methods of applying finish coats 
are employed. Stains are ap- 
plied by dipping, and varnish 
coats are put on by spraying with 
modern air-brush equipment. 

Water stain solutions, made 
with stain powders selected be- 
cause of their proven lasting 
quality and color characteristics, 
are used. The stain solutions are 
prepared in earthen vessels at 
temperatures close to 160-degs. F. 
Stains are mixed in standard lots 
for which fixed measures are spe- 
cified. Particular care is given 
to obtaining accuracy in these 
measurements, so as to insure 
uniformity in the strength and 
color of stains. Stain solutions 
are maintained at luke-warm tem- 
perature in the dip tanks, as this 
gives more satisfactory results 
in the absorption of stain by the 


A view in the staining room. 


wood and in the draining of sur- 
plus stain off the dipped articles. 
Needless to say, all parts are 
carefully dusted before being 
dipped in stain. 

Immediately after the dipping 
and draining process, the pieces 
of furniture are placed in rows 
on the floor to dry thoroughly. 
The temperature of the room in 
which this takes place is main- 
tained at 80-degs. F. 

In the application of varnish 
the foreman insists upon a thin 
even spray of .varnish slightly 
warmed, as he declares this gives 
a much better finish than would 
be possible with a heavier flow 
of cooler varnish. The thin coat 
is sufficient to cover the surface 
when expertly sprayed, and it 
dries much more quickly. 

Speaking of the importance of 
the finishing process, Mr. George 
Bowen, president of this concern, 
says: “No piece of furniture can 
ever expect to win lasting re- 
spect and bring repeat orders if 
it has not been properly finished 
and thoroughly dried before being 
shipped.”—R. J. Waldo. 
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Finishing Lamp Shades and Bases 


Descriptions of materials and methods employed in the decorating 
and finishing of attractive shades, pedestals and bases 


for 


modern table and floor lamps in 


many styles and designs 
By F. C. Broadhurst 


N THIS electrical age table 

and floor lamps have become 
important accessories in the fur- 
nishing of living rooms, libraries 
and dens of homes, and for im- 
parting an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness and luxury in modern 
club rooms, lounging rooms, lob- 
bies, etc. These lamps are made 
in many designs and decorated in 
various colors, shades and blend- 
ings of colors. The finishes and 
methods used to obtain the deco- 
rative effects on modern lamp 
shades, pedestals and bases are 
especially interesting. 


Cloth Shades Glace. 


Several different grades of 
cloth are used in lampshade 
manufacture ranging from ordi- 
nary cheesecloth to finer fabrics. 
After being cut the cloth is 
sewed to the frame and the whole 
is rolled or dipped in a special 
varnish, outside and in. If the 
fabric is smooth, the shade takes 
on an amber, glass-like tone; if 
coarse, the threads stick out in 
the manner of Turkish towelling 
and yield a more softly diffused 
light. 

One or two coats of varnish 
may be applied according to the 
quality of shade, 24 hours being 
allowed before recoating or pack- 
ing. Ordinary varnish is not 
used. A special type is employed 
that top dries instead of drying 
from the bottom out, as is ordi- 
narily the case. Both the rough 
and the smooth finish is hand dec- 
orated in most instances, either 


in free hand designs or stencils 
shaded and filled in. The work is 
usually done by an artist using 
oil tube colors. 


Cloth Shades, Crystal or Beaded. 

The method is the same as 
given above except that after the 
decoration a further coat of var- 
nish is applied, which while still 
wet is rolled on a bed of ground 
glass, mica or clear smaltz. When 
the varnish has dried, the excess 
is brushed off and the resulting 
finish not only diffuses the light 
agreeably but softens the outlines 
of the decoration and gives it a 
misty appearance. 


| ih 


Polychrome Lamp Bases. 
The wood is usually poplar or 


‘basswood to which a sealer is 


first applied consisting either of 
colored shellac, or whiting, dry 
Venetian red and glue. Over this 
is brushed japan gold size; then 
the gold leaf is laid on and bur- 
nished with the tool. The parts 
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to be polychromed are next col- 
ored with colors in oil, usually 
bright greens, reds, blues and yel- 
lows followed by an antique glaze 
over all. 

The antique glaze is composed 
of equal parts of burnt umber 
and Van Dyke brown in japan, 
reduced to glaze consistency with 
turpentine. While wet it is 
wiped off of high lights and into 
deep parts, and as soon as dry it 
is protected with a spray coat of 
lacquer or rubbing varnish 
rubbed dull. 

Natural Finish Lamp Bases. 

The woods are customarily 
walnut or mahogany, and the fin- 
ish is most economically turned 
out on a lathe. When porous end 
grain is encountered it should 
first be sealed to prevent the 
stain taking dark at these points. 
If oil stain is used the sealer may 
be one part raw oil to 16 parts 
benzine; for water stain a thin 
glue size. Both are applied with 
a brush or sponge to the end 
wood only. 

The base is mounted in the 
lathe and sanded smooth while 
revolving at a good speed. It is 
sanded first with a coarse paper 
against the grain, then with a 
fine sandpaper with the grain. 
If it is to be water stained (de- 
sirable with mahogany) the wood 
is sponged with clear warm 
water then sanded down smooth 
again and stained while the lathe 
revolves at medium speed. Where 
oil stain is used no preliminary 
water sponging is necessary. 

The wood is now ready to be 
filled. The filler is reduced from 
paste form to a cream consist- 
ency with benzine, and applied 
along the grain with a bristle 
brush, while the lathe revolves 
slowly. In about 20 or 30 min- 
utes, when the filler has flatted, 
wipe off the filler against the 


grain with burlap or sea moss 
so that the filler packs well into 
the pores. 

In 24 hours varnish may be ap- 
plied and rubbed dull or polished 
while the lathe revolves swiftly, 
or lacquer may be applied with- 
out rubbing. When rubbing or 
polishing, the felt pad that holds 
the pumice or rottenstone and oil, 
may be held against the turning 
while it revolves swiftly. The 
effects are readily observable by 
simply moving the pad to one 
side without wiping off the slush. 
This is very largely thrown off 
by the speed of the lathe. 

If a wax finish is desired ap- 
ply a thin coat of shellac over 
the filler, melt up a little paste 
furniture wax and hold against 
the revolving base on a cheese- 
cloth pad. In about an hour pol- 
ish and apply additional coats at 
the same interval, as desired. If 
it is desired to highlight the oil 
stain, hold a soft cloth against 
the raised parts while the stain 
is still wet; if water stain, wait 
till dry, then use fine sandpaper. 
In both cases the pressure should 
be light and graduated carefully 
from light to dark. 


New Lacquer Book Free. 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of all types 
of products for finishing either - 
wood or metal, have recently is- 
sued a very complete booklet ‘‘The 
Finishing of Wood”, which tells in 
detail how to secure a quality fin- 
ish on wood with Glidden Stains, 
No. 400 Paste Wood Filler, and 
No. 35 Wood Lacquer. The book- 
let is divided into six parts as fol- 
lows: 

Introduction. 

The Story of No. 35 Wood Lac- 


quer. 

The Use of Stain under Lacquer. 

The Use of Filler under Lacquer. 

How to Use No. 35 Wood c- 
quer. 

How to Avoid 
Troubles. 

A oe | will be gladly sent to 
anyone interested who will send 
their name and address on their 
company letterhead, to The Glid- 
den Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


some Lacquer 
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Finishing Refrigerators. 

There are several things to 
consider when one has in mind 
the finishing of ice boxes and 
meat display cases, or in fact, 
any furniture that will be ex- 
posed to dampness. One thing of 
great importance is that the fin- 
isher must give his work plenty 
of time to dry. If he has a room 
in which he can run the tempera- 
ture up to 100-deg. F., it will 
help get results quicker and bet- 
ter. This heat will not injure 
the wood if it has been thorough- 
ly dried and kept dry during the 
manufacturing process. Five or 
six hours at 100-deg. F., with 
ventilation, will do more than 15 
hours at a temperature of 70- 
deg. F. Drying finish in such a 
room, properly conditioned, will 
insure uniform results the year 
round. 

Don’t ask for something more 
rapid in the way of varnish dry- 
ing, if you desire good work; if 
you ask for it the varnish man 
will probably supply you with a 
quicker-drying varnish, although 
he dislikes to do so. If he doesn’t, 
someone else will. I hear so 
often, “Have you got something 
that will dry quickly?” Well, a 
quick-drying varnish is ail right 
in its place, after all, but I be- 
lieve it is unsuitable for ice boxes. 

Our friend wants something 
that will dry quickly and pene- 
trate, too; it is like a man want- 
ing to be in two places at once. 
If a varnish is to penetrate, it 
must be allowed sufficient time to 
do so. The amount of varnish 
penetration depends upon the 
thinner, and as soon as the thin- 
ner is gone, the penetration of 
varnish stops. Moisture will get 
in at the ends and travel in the 
grain until it swells the wood 
and breaks the varnish. Then 


more moisture is admitted and 
more evidence of the damage ap- 
pears. 

I would seal all exposed or 
partly exposed end grain with a 
good coat of white lead. Take 
the lead as it comes ground in 
oil and break it up in some good 
floor varnish; have it thick, and 
apply with a stiff brush to all 
ends, that are not glued together 
with a waterproof cement. Af- 
ter brushing and pressing the 
white lead into place, wipe off 
with a rag the surplus which is 
forced out so that when finishing 
inside, it will not work up. 

Then there are the stops for 
openings. These should have a 
good coat of floor varnish before 
being put on, and they should be 
allowed to dry partly anyway. 
Little places that are recessed for 
hinges should be well coated be- 
fore hinges and locks are put on. 
When setting in glass, be sure to 
put a little varnish around the 
edges of the glass. This will 
help the putty to stick to it. If 
you use ordinary putty, add one- 
third white lead ground in oil; 
this will improve it if you are 
having any trouble with the put- 
ty. Apply putty while varnish 
is tacky on glass. 

Now we are ready for a coat 
over all the inside. You could not 
do better than give it a coat of 
the best floor varnish thinned 
with one pint turpentine to the 
gallon. Be sure to get tops and 
bottoms of doors and all movable 
parts. If the wood is warm and 
dry, it will “drink” this finish in 
quickly, so it is out of sight; you 
may think your labor is lost but 
not so. You are just “putting 
one over on Mr. Moisture” by 
getting there first. Let this dry 
at least 24 hours if it is not forced 
with heat. Follow with a coat 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE NEWCOMB 
THE NEWCOMB SYPHON VENTILATED CABINET 


embodies featuressug- 
gested by our years 
of experience which 
appeal to every prac- 
tical factory man and 
executive. 


One of our latest and 
best developments is 
the fan with direct 
connected motor, in- 
dependent of booth, 
with rear of booth 
fitted with Reclaiming 
Chamber and Baffle 
Doors. 


Wherever spraying or airbrushing is done 
with shellac, paint, stain, enamel, lacquer, 
or varnish, this installation will effect an 
appreciable saving in operating costs, 
make impossible clogging of the fan and 
ELIMINATE A FIRE RISK 


Whatever your spraying problems may be, we can help you ma- 
terially in solving them promptly, economically and SAFELY. 


The Newcomb cabinet meets all requirements of 
Fire Underwriters 


Grand Rapids Blow Pipe and Dust 
Arrester Co. 


Dust Collecting Systems 527 Monroe Ave. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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IMPROVED 


No off 


Not injurious to workmen’s 
health. 


Does not affect fire insurance 
rates. 


Just as tough, durable and 
waterproof as high priced 
lacquers—at one-half the 
cost. 


Write us 


ADVANCE 


Factories: INDIANAPOLIS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL 
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ive Odor 


No special stains or fillers re- 
quired for this finish. 


Makes a complete finish. 


Has been on the market for 


years and is not an experi- 
ment. 


Contains no shellac gum. 


sample 


T COMPANY 
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NISHING MATERIALS 


D EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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To Readers Of 
Industrial Finishing 


You have long been looking for an independent journal devoted 
exclusively to practical finishing and you have, no doubt, visualized 
the kind of articles you would like to see printed and illustrated in 
such a journal. Perhaps you have felt prompted at times to write 
up some of your own experience, or to ask some questions about 
problems that come up in your work. Now is your opportunity. 
Here is a journal designed especially to meet your needs and to suit 
your convenience. 


Kindly express yourself by filling out and returning the form 
below. 


I am particularly interested in articles on 


I might write you something on 
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of waterproof varnish, with 
enough aluminum powder mixed 
in to cover well. 

Mix aluminum with a little tur- 
pentine or benzine before adding 
to varnish. Thin to your liking 
to work. Two coats of this will 
be better than one; the dampness 
cannot get past the aluminum. If 
properly applied and mixed, it 
seems to come to the top and 
saves the varnish that is holding 
it on. I often think it is like the 
shingle and the nail; one is not 
much good without the other. Now 
you have a foundation for white 
enamel or anything you like. Thin 
coats well soaked in and allowed 
to dry, always give the best re- 
sults.—Thos. Bezzo. 


Fillers For Use Under 
Lacquer. 


Both the maker and the user 
of wood fillers have been going 
through a period in the last year 
or so that has, perhaps, been the 
most interesting of any period in 
many years. 

This has been brought about by 
the increased use of lacquer on 
the part of the trade, and by the 
general desire on the part of 
everybody to make tests with 
lacquer finishes over their work. 

The fact that lacquers in gen- 
eral differ so much, one from the 
other, has made it extremely diffi- 
cult for the filler manufacturer 
to adapt his material to condi- 
tions. 

The general trouble seems to 
be the turning gray of the filler 
in the pore and this, of course, 
is caused by reaction between the 
liquids in the lacquer and the 
materials out of which the filler 
is made. This trouble has lead 
to a great deal of experimental 

work and the development of new 


fillers which are better adapted 
for use under lacquers. 

The turning gray of filler, 
while it is more prevalent now 
than it has been in years, is not 
a new thing by any means and 
occasionally in the past, due to 
climatic conditions in combina- 
tion with certain properties of 
shellacs and substitute shellacs, 
the same trouble has been in evi- 
dence. 

Unfortunately the manufac- 
turer of wood finishes has not a 
very wide latitude in the use of 
materials in this filler. He must 
necessarily be restricted by ma- 
terials which will fill well, dry 
well and work well. Undoubt- 
edly there will be cases found 
with some lacquers where any of 
the fillers on the market will not 
work well with them. 

It is very desirable that lac- 
quer manufacturers and _ filler 
manufacturers conduct their re- 
search work with thorough un- 
derstanding of the problems of 
each other and in full sympathy 
with those problems.—Marietta 
Message, Marietta Paint & Color 
Co 


Enters Consulting Field. 


Wm. J. Miskella, M. E., for a 
number of years Chicago benaet 
manager for the DeVilbiss Mf 
Company, has resigned his pos 
tion = into the consulting field, 
with office and laboratory at 1164 
West 22nd St., Chicago. He will 
specialize in lacquers and lacquer 
finishes and their application. Mr. 
Miskella is the author of a book on 
Japanning; also President of the 
Lamberson Japanning Company. 


Paasche Opens Branch in 
Toronto, Canada 


The Paasche Air Brush Co., 1909 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, an- 
nounce the opening of their new 
branch office in Toronto, Canada, 
at 529 Ossington Ave. Mr. L. E. 
Leonard is in charge. This office 
will now handle their Canadian 
business with a complete line of 
compressed air devices, from the 
delicate artist's air brushes to the 
large batteries of industrial. air 
finishing equipment. 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


PRACTICAL L PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Room Ohio St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Issued monthly. Distributed ex- 
clusively to executives and foremen 
finishers in all kinds of industrial 
plants where finish coats are ap- 
plied. 


AUGUST, 1925 


A Fire Hazard That's Always 
Present. 

A moment’s consideration re- 
garding the highly inflamable 
qualities of so many modern fin- 
ishing materials and _ supplies, 
and accumulations of waste from 
the use of these materials, is a 
reminder of the fire hazard al- 
ways present wherever finishing 
or painting is being done, and 
wherever waste from these ma- 
terials is allowed to remain. 

While this ever-present hazard 
cannot be entirely eliminated, it 
can be greatly reduced by en- 
forcing suitable precautions 
against the possibility of a fire 
starting. In addition to the usual 
“No Smoking” rule and the per- 
functory practice of average 
cleanliness, there should be means 
provided for establishing a con- 
dition of greater cleanliness, not 
only on surrounding surfaces but 
in the air as well. 

Among the precautions that 
should prevail in every finishing 
and paint room, the following 
are especially important: 

Storage of inflamable mate- 
rials in a separate fireproof build- 
ing or in fireproof containers in 
or near the finishing room; ab- 
solute cleanliness of outlets in 


containers of liquids; use of 
waste pans under spouts and 
faucets; the immediate recovery 
and utilization, or the collection 
and destruction, of waste ma- 
terials; maintenance of floors, 
walls, posts and ceilings in good 
condition and with smooth sur- 
faces so they can be easily kept 
clean; the use of exhaust or ven- 
tilating fans other than those in 
the spray booths, to make the 
room air cleaner, safer, and 
healthier for employes; and com- 
plete cleaning of spray booths, 
spray guns and hose, material 
containers, dipping vats, tum- 
bling barrels, drains, supporting 
racks, rubbing machines and dry- 
ing rooms. 

This cleaning should be made 
as much a duty and obligation as 
anything that prevails in the fac- 
tory routine. Cleaning time 
should come regularly as surely 
as lunch time at noon, or quit- 
ting time in the evening. 

During the cleaning process, or 
promptly after cleaning, the 
waste matter should be deposited 
in metal containers and trans- 
ferred directly to the place of de- 
struction—usually the factory 
fireroom. Never leave this waste 
matter stand long, even though 
it is in a metal container. An ac- 
cumulated bulk of this waste ma- 
terial is far more liable to take 
fire of its own accord than were 
the scattered accumulations be- 
fore they were disturbed. The 
cleaning job is not complete as 
a work of safety until this waste 
material has been put where it 
can do no harm. Collecting this 
waste matter into a form in 
which it is even more danger- 
ous, then transferring it to an- 
other part of the plant, and leav- 
ing it there to explode or catch 
fire quietly, is not safety prac- 
tice. 
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Interruptions Are Costly. 

A certain amount of time is 
entailed in interruptions of one 
kind or another about modern 
finishing operations. A man who 
has started a certain process or- 
dinarily will have it well in hand; 
he has given it the required pre- 
liminary study and planned how 
he will complete it. Take that 
man away and direct another to 
follow where he left off, and you 
are making for a loss of time, 
effort and money. 

The second man, of course, will 
himself have to get the situation 
well in hand; either he will have 
to ask the preceding operator for 
definite instructions, or turn to a 
superior. Besides this, in the case 
of important operations demand- 
ing accuracy and much figuring, 
he will have to apply close 
thought to the process before 
actually beginning work. All 
this makes for waste. 

Wherever possible, finishing 
foremen should see that a given 
operation is completed, uninter- 
rupted, by those starting it. Many 
times, changes near the noon hour 
only make for much waste. A 
little forethought will often al- 
low a given operation to be ter- 
minated before twelve o’clock, and 
thereby save a great deal in time, 
labor and material. Interrupted 
and untimely changed operations 
are to be discountenanced, be- 
cause they make for much spoil- 
age of work and divers losses in 
other ways. 


Machines Improve Work and 
Workmen. 

It is as unreasonable to state 
that machines are displacing hu- 
man skill in workmanship ‘today, 
when spray guns and mechanical 
rubbing machines are taking the 
place of hand brushing and hand 


rubbing pads, as it would have 
been to have made a similar 
statement centuries ago when 
brushes and pads replaced bare 
hands for smearing on and rub- 
bing smooth the ancient decora- 
tive coatings. Only the actual 
mechanical means of applying 
coatings and smoothing the sur- 
faces have been changed. 

Whenever a machine, working 
under human direction and con- 
trol, is placed in service, it 
promptly takes away the drudg- 
ery from some of those monoto- 
nous jobs of repetition work 
which not only narrow men men- 
tally, but which sometimes wear 
them lop-sided physically. 

The operation of spray guns 
and rubbing machines requires 
not only men with acquired phys- 
ical skill, but men of balanced 
judgment—in other words, men 
of brains. This fact is demon- 
strated daily in every modern fin- 
ishing room. No manufacturer 
finds men of the calibre he wants 
for this work, any too plentiful. 
Even the dipping and tumbling 
operations can not be entrusted 
to ignorant, or inexperienced, or 
careless workers. 

As a matter of fact, there oc- 
curred a great improvement in 
industry when those fatiguing, 
monotonous jobs, which so often 
induced a dreamy, tired feeling 
mental condition in workmen, 
could be performed with labor- 
saving apparatus that works so 
swiftly it must be skillfully 
guided and attentively watched 
every minute. The rapid manip- 
ulation of modern finishing equip- 
ment has a stimulating effect, 
and it develops in the workman 
a degree of alertness that be- 
comes useful to him in many ac- 
tivities other than those at the 
factory. 
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HEN William Adam, leading 
Scottish architect of the 
early 18th century, set about 
training his four sons in the 
same profession he little foresaw 
to what heights of world fame 
they would ultimately rise. Upon 
reaching their majorities, the two 
eldest, Robert and James, formed 
a partnership and once in Lon- 
don were soon able to attract at- 
tention. It was during travel on 
the continent, particularly amid 
the newly excavated portions of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum that 
they sought and found the classic 
inspiration which is the hall 
mark of their work. 

That they should acquire a 
name as furniture designers as 
well as architects is due to the 
fact that enthusiastic clients in- 
sisted upon their carrying their 
ideas into the furnishing as well 
as the building of residences. 
However, in this respect, they re- 
mained designers exclusively, 
leaving the actual work to be exe- 
cuted by practical cabinet makers 
like Chippendale and Hepple- 
white. 

The characteristic Adam side- 
board shows massive end cabinets 
surmounted by Greek urns, con- 
sole tables supported by square 
grooved columns, book cases, with 
the miniature proportions and 
cornices of a public building. 
Adam decorations were applied 
with restraint and represent the 
extreme of delicacy and refine- 
ment of detail. The favorite 
themes for these carvings, com- 


Period Finishes—Adam Brothers 


With the favored classic note prevailing alike in outline and orna- 
mental) detail, the hand of the architect is seen in the 
creations of these famous brothers 


By R. J. 


Meade 


prised the acanthus, egg-and- 
dart and beaded moulding, oval 
and round sun bursts, vases, 
wreaths and festoons of ribbons 
and leaves. Ordinary carving 
was executed in wood, finer work 
in composition, both glued on to 
the piece prior to finishing. 

Like their contemporaries of 
the Georgian period, the Adam 
Brothers favored mahogany, but 
with greater emphasis on the 
matching of selected veneers. 
Satinwood was also employed— 
not just for inlay purposes but as 
a base for decorative panel paint- 
ing and often for the entire piece. 
Natural sycamore, too, found oc- 
casional employment, sometimes 
stained chemically to a delicate 


Squareness of design is characteristic of the 
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greenish color to which the name 
harewood has been given. Pale 
green, ivory and white or gilded 
furniture was customarily con- 
structed of pine or lime wood. 
Adam furniture today is pro- 
duced almost entirely for the liv- 
ing and bed room, being executed 
impartially in mahogany, walnut 
and enamel. It is characterized 
by squareness of design, double 
fluted legs on dining room tables 
and beaded mouldings with fes- 
toon ornamentation on bed room 
suites. Occasional living room 
pieces, usually consoles or cabi- 
nets, are met with in some cases 
decorated with painted floral de- 
signs, in others with inlay. 
Although original Adam pieces 
(other than sycamore) were not 
stained, most modern furniture of 
this style is treated with an 
Adam Brown stain that is almost 
standard in shade. The water is 
preferable to the oil stain fol- 
lowed by a red mahogany filler 
and finished off with shellac and 
varnish or lacquer, dull rubbed 
to conform to the lustre of orig- 
inal examples whose gloss had 
faded with the passing of years. 
Adam designs in walnut are 
stained to an approximate Amer- 
ican Walnut shade with water or 
oil stain, followed by walnut 
filler, shellac and the protective 
coatings specified for mahogany. 
For an enamei finish a coat or 
two of flat undercoater carefully 
sanded is followed by a coat of 
gloss enamel rubbed down with 
pumice stone and oil or water. 
Striping is executed by hand with 
colors in oil or japan as are floral 
decorations, unless transfers are 
used. Semi-gloss enamel may be 
used to save rubbing down but 
the effect will not be as fine un- 
less flat or rubbed varnish is used 
as a final finish over decorations 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 


and striping. An antique glaze 
made up of Van Dyke Brown and 
Burnt Umber in Japan reduced 
to wash coat consistency with 
turpentine is usually applied af- 
ter the striping and decorative 
painting, wiped off at the sides 
or in the center, according to de- 
sign. 

Thomas A. Edison says: “The 
great trouble with the world to- 
day is that people refuse to take 
the time and the trouble to lay 
solid foundations.” 


Furniture Patchers 
like this Electric Furnace 


HEAT-A-KNIFE 


Danger Proof--Economical 


Ask us about our two heat furnaces which 
have proven very satisfactory. These stoves 
operate by means of two heat snap switches 
attached to base of furnaces. The first point 
brings stove up to red heat very quickly and 
second point reduces heat to low heat or 
working heat. 

No. 5— Furnace; $7.50, 110-120 Volts. 
$8.50, Volts. 

No. 50—Two Heat Furnace; Soon 50, 110- 
120 Voite. $11.50, 220-240 Volt 

No. 51—Furnace; $10.00, 110-120-Volts. 
$11.00, 220-240 Volts. 

No. 52—Two Heat Furnace; $13.00, 110- 
120 Volts. $14.00, 220-240 Volts. 

$2.00 extra for red light current heat in- 
dicator attached. F. O. B. Chicago. 

Furniture Patchers’ Knives, $.55; Furni- 
ture Patching Cement Sticks, $1.75 er dozen 
Furniture Patching Transparent Sticks, $2. 00 
per dozen. 

A new adjustable handle rest prevents 
wooden handle of knife burning while being 
heated. A rust-proof and scale-proof oven is 
mounted on an asbestos base. Furnace is 
strong, solid and well made throughout. No. 
51 or 52 oven has knife opening 2%" wide, %" 
high, 744" oven. No. 5 or 50 is 1 &"x &"xS’. 
Both complete with cord and plug. 
BOBBETT ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
815 E. 43rd St., Chicago, !!!. Tele. Oakland 1252 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to 
offer comments, suggestions or answers 


Fumed Oak Finish? 

We would like to know how the 
Stickley No. 2 fumed oak finish 
is made and where we could buy 
the material. We could send 
sample if necessary.—H. M. & F. 
Co. 


Practically all wood finish man- 
ufacturers can supply the Stick- 
ley fumed oak finish color re- 
ferred to, which is made up of a 
toner, followed by a stain, and 
will be glad to send panel sam- 
ples on request.—lI. F. 


Lacquer for Show Cases? 

We have noticed with interest 
several articles appearing in the 
May issue of your publication, 
and are just wondering whether 
you have any data in your pos- 
session concerning the relative 
difference in cost between lacquer 
and varnish finishes on store fur- 
niture, such as wall cases, floor 
cases, etc. 

Any information you can sup- 
ply on this subject will be great- 
ly appreciated by—Q. S. C. Wks. 


So far as they have come with- 
in our observation, makers of 
store fixtures have been extreme- 
ly slow to adopt lacquers, but as 
this was at the start also true of 
furniture manufacturers, it does 
not necessarily mean that they 
will not eventually come to it. 
However, it does make it difficult 
to gather any such statistics as 
you inquire for, and as a result 
we will necessarily have to be 
general. 


Under advantages may be 
placed the fact that lacquers are 
impervious to moisture, will not 
erack or craze, do not scratch 
white, or print, or become dull 
and shabby in time, as will even 
a good varnish. Furthermore, 
they may be applied very quickly 
—in fact three coats may be ap- 
plied in a day, and any fear of 
the work being marred by the 
settling of dust, and chilling or 
blooming of varnish is eliminat- 
ed, as lacquer dries out of tack 
in less than 15 minutes. 

To list the disadvantages, most 
lacquers, at least as developed up 
to this writing, must be sprayed, 
which means the installation of 
equipment. Inasmuch as large 
fixtures are set up complete for 
finishing, this would render either 
a portable apparatus necessary 
or a booth large enough to ac- 
commodate long sections. In 
either case a fan would have to 
be installed to carry away the 
fumes. 

In cost, good lacquer runs from 
$2.25 a gallon in drums up to 
$3.00, with thinner at around 
$2.00, which would make the ma- 
terial cost higher than varnish. 
It is also risky to attempt apply- 
ing lacquer over an oil stain, even 
where a coat or two of shellac in- 
tervenes. But in the case of red 
mahogany, a water stain must be 
used anyway if permanence of 
color is desired. 

From the above general re- 
marks you can see that if you al- 
ready have spray equipment for 
varnish, a switch to lacquer will 
not involve a great deal of trou- 
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ble, but if not, a considerable in- 
itial investment will have to be 
taken into consideration. How- 
ever, the furniture factories have 
found that this was more than 
offset by the greatly increased 
speed of finishing.—I. F. 


Treating Sheet Zinc Signs. 

We would like suggestions for 
the best method of treating sheet 
zine of 7/64-in. thickness before 
painting, to make the paint stick. 

We will use a coal-tar paint. 
We have experimented some by 
dipping the sheet in a saturated 
solution of copper sulphate. This 
removed all grease and left a 
good rough surface for the paint. 
Can any one suggest a better 
method? The signs are to be 
used outdoors. 

For ten years we have used 
this paint on electro-galvanized 
signs with excellent results, but 
are not sure of the result when 
the solid zinc plate is used.—T. 
I. S. Co. 


The very best method of put- 
ting zinc into condition for paint- 
ing is unquestionably to expose it 
to the weather for at least a few 
months. The action of oxygen 
and rain water seems to form a 
rough surface free from grease 
and with an _ excellent paint 
“tooth”. 

The chemical treatments vary 
in method, but in purpose all rep- 
resent attempts to produce arti- 
ficially and quickly what the 
weather accomplishes naturally 
over a longer period. A descrip- 
tion of the various solutions fol- 
lows: 

1.—Mix one part muriatic acid 
with four parts water by volume. 
Apply freely but do not allow it 
to remain on too long, or the zinc 
may be dissolved. 


WE SPECIALIZE 
ANILINE COLORS 
WOOD STAINS 


THEY ARE SOLD IN THE 
DRY POWDERED FORM. 
EACH COLOR CAN 
USUALLY BE USED WITH 
ONLY ONE SOLVENT. 


THE BEST SOLVENTS ARE 


WATER— 
WOOD ALCOHOL— 
BENZOL. 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & 
CHEMICAL CO. 


122 Hudson St. NEW YORK, NV. Y. 
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Mac-Lac 
White Shellac 


Manufactured only from 


Pure Orange Shellac 


Imported direct from India through 
our Calcutta house, direct to our fac- 
tory in Rahway, N. J. 


An experience of twenty-five 
years actual bleaching shellac 
warrants us in assuring buyers 
we have the knowledge and the 
talent for producing this highly 
technical product, which is ap- 
preciated and desired by the 
trade who want the best. 


Western buyers who are dis- 
satisfied with white shellac 
generally, we recommend to 
send for samples of white shel- 
lac gum, or white shellac var- 
nish, to 

M. L. BARRETT & CO., 233 W. Lake St., Chicago 
C. BE. FRANCHE & CO., 440 Orleans St., Chicago 


We do not make varnish, but will 
be pleased to send samples of the 
white shellac gum on request. 

We are also manufacturers of re- 
fined white shellac for the manufac- 
ture of French varnish or lacquer 
work. 


Address all communications to our 
New York Office, 


THE MAC-LAC C0., Ine. 


11 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2.—Apply an ammonia solution 
as strong as the operator can 
stand it. 

3.—Wash the surface with 
naphtha or benzine and follow 
with a solution of 6-0z. copper 
acetate to the gallon of hot wa- 
ter. 

In every case paint should be 
applied as soon as the surface is 
dry, and all chemicals used 
should be kept in earthen crocks 
or glass bottles. They should be 
applied with burlap or coarse 
cloth, or with a soft flat brush. 
The operator’s hands should be 
protected by smearing them well 
with linseed oil. 

A mechanical method of treat- 
ment is offered by the sand blast 
which does the work quickly and 


efficiently. The metal is rough- 
ened and offers an_ excellent 
“foothold” for the primer coat, 


which should be applied immedi- 
ately inasmuch as the sand ren- 
ders the metal extremely sensi- 
tive to rust where the thin zinc 
coating is broken through. If you 
have a great deal of this work it 
will pay to investigate the cost 
of this equipment.—I. F. 


Waxing Hickory Handles. 

We have, for some time, been 
trying to secure a grade of wax 
for waxing hickory handles such 
as we make, that will produce a 
high lustre, and one that will 
last. There are such waxes on 
the market, but evidently we 
have not been able to get hold of 
the right kind, therefore are 
writing in hopes that you might 
be able to put us in touch with 
some manufacturer of this ma- 
terial. 

Our handles are sanded smooth 
on sand belts, and are waxed by 
rubbing a cake of wax on a wax- 
ing belt, which belt is made the 
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same as a sand belt, except that 
the surface of the belt is coated 
with granulated cork instead of 
sand. The friction melts the wax 
onto the belt, and the handles are 
then applied to the belt and the 
wax melted onto the handles, 
which also results in a high pol- 
ish. The wax we now use gives 
the handles a good polish, but 
fades out in a few weeks’ time.— 


F. F. S. 


“BINKS” 
Practically any wax manufac- 


turer can supply you with the 
proper material, as it would seem for the 


that your difficulty was brought 
about by attempting to use paste SPRAY FINISHING 
wax. The best thing for you 

would be a good Carnauba wax in department— 

lump form, samples of which you 


can no doubt secure from any of Each ‘BINKS’ unit, 


the wood finish manufacturers 


advertising in this journal.—I. F. Spray Guns 
Material Containers 
Enameling Glass Vases. Oil and Water Ex- 
To finish the insides of glass tractors 
vases as referred to by B-D. Co. 
in July issue, use lacquer enamel Pressure Regulators 
just as it comes from the con- Spray Booths 
tainer, pouring the quantity esti- Exhaustin Equipment 
mated to be sufficient into the per en Outfits 
vase. Shake and roll until the 


inside is well covered and pour finishin . 
out surplus into the next vase. 
If you desire to finish the mouth, —Enamels and coating materials 
use lacquer enamel with brush- for painting requirements is a 
ing reducer and apply with a product of Engineering Perfection. 
brush, or thin with spraying re- They are installed in the worlds 
ducer and apply with a small ar- largest automobile, furniture and 
tist’s spray.—C. E. F. enameling plants today where 
cman the highest quality of product 
During the war we varnished finishing and production cost— 
the insides of shells in two dif- Counts. 
ferent ways, either of which 
ought to answer in this instance. 
Our first method was to pour a 
quantity of varnish in the shell, BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
then turn the shell so that the 3121 Carroll Avenue 
varnish would cover the whole of CHICAGO 
the inside surface, then pour the 
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surplus out. Then a spray-gun du 
was invented specially for this ny 
purpose. Many used this gun 
successfully, but in the plant sti 
where I was we preferred the mi 
former method as we thought it fin 
gave a more uniform coating to pn 
the surface. a 

Seer angen I see no reason why lacquer pr 
enamels cannot be applied to the on 


. inside of glass vases in the for- als 
Substitute Shellac mer way. As an experiment I sal 


have tried ordinary lacquer and 


Is I find that by allowing just the sal 
right time to drip, or drain, a tor 
good coating remains—M. K. pr 

wen: | —— 
Making Cabinets Mahogany. is 
We are contemplating the man- cle 
Used as a sealer or first coat ufacture of radio tables and radio use 
cabinets, etc. We thought of rec 
AS A COMPLETE using either cottonwood, poplar vel 
FINISH or red gum; can you suggest the ap) 
proper method necessary to bring ing 
about a high-class mahogany fin- ] 
Sprays and brushes free ish ?—I. W. P. Co. wh 
We believe you will find, as oa 
Will not turn white or curdle have other manufacturers of ra- potas 
Will reduce 100% and give dio tables and cabinets, that gum ish 
full body or birch is far more satisfactory one 
Will not break under any re- than either cottonwood or poplar. the 
duction The last two woods named are 
mae very porous and spongy with the 
result that the finish is greatly Fi 
soaked up, giving the effect when 
Lays smooth — Sands free completed that there is very little fir 
body to it. The same number of Bre 
coats on gum, on the other hand, 
RESISTS WATER would give a very much better kne 
effect. 
You do not state whether you fini 
Samples and quotations have red or brown mahogany in 4 
sent on request mind. If the former, we suggest . 
a water stain with a second ap- wie 
e pe plication of the stain on sap ; 
Finishing Products Co. streaks. Then sand smooth all chal 
13th Street and Sherman Drive over, shellac, sand lightly and v 
finish with a coat of coach var- , susi 
ee nish followed by flat varnish, or to : 
a coat of rubbing varnish rubbed usil 
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dull or polished as well, accord- 
ing to the luster desired. 

If an oil stain is used sap 
streaks are apt to turn dark, thus 
marring the appearance of the 
finish. This would not be so bad 
with brown mahogany, as this is 
dark anyway, and you could very 
probably get a good effect with 
one coat of oil stain which would 
also eliminate the necessity of 
sanding. 

Please understand that the 
same finish can be applied to cot- 
tonwood and poplar, but it will 
probably take at least an extra 
coat or two of shellac or varnish 
over what is required for gum. 

As a final finish over shellac, 
clear wood lacquer may also be 
used. Two or three coats may be 
required, but as each one dries 
very quickly you could probably 
apply them all in one day, pack- 
ing and shipping the next day. 

If you would like to see just 
what can be done, why not send 
samples of each of the three 
woods to a wood finish manufac- 
turer and let him build up the fin- 
ish for you in the effects which 
most appeal to you? You can 
then judge for yourself.—I. F. 


Fir and Gum Table Finishes. 

We are making tables, using 
fir veneer which we wish to stain 
an Early English or Adam 
Brown. These tables are shipped 
knocked down, and to avoid mar- 
ring we wish to give them a flat 
finish, using two coats—a coat 
of stain and a flat coat. Will 
you kindly advise what stains can 
be recommended for this? We 
wish to dip or brush the stain 
on; we do not want to use a water 
stain. 

We are also making a table, 
using gum veneer which we wish 
to stain a dark brown mahogany, 
using two coats over this. Will 


Meeting Your 
Exact 
Requirements 


is an easy matter with the Lucas 
line, for it includes hundreds of 
products made for specific pur- 
poses. Here are a few of the 
main industrial groups: 


Metal Coaters— from locomotive 
blacks to the most delicate japans. 

Wood Surfacers—from phone 
paints to the finest piano fini \ 

Velvo- Tone Finish—staining, var- 
nishing and producing hand- 
rubbed effect at one operation. 

Varnishes for distinct purposes— 
furniture, floors, exterior, interior, 
dull, etc. 

Enamels unsurpassed for beauty of 
finish and durability. 

Lacquers which combine speedy 

ing with remarkable toughness 

and durability. 

Automobile Finishes which fill 
the demand for fewer coats opera- 


tions. 
Crystallizing Finishes adaptable 
to any sort of specialty. 


Consult our Industrial Department I-8 
regarding your problems. We can 
counsel you on systems of application 
as well ason the correct products to use. 


John Lucas & Co..Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1846 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Pittsburg Chicago Boston 
Oakland 


And Local Distri- 
buting Points 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 
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has every quality that 
goes to make up a perfect 
wood finishing agent. It is 
an excellent builder, sands 
beautifully and has the 
appearance of pure cut 
shellac. 


It Mixes Perfectly 
With Lacquer 
In Any Proportion 


For use under varnish, 
Don-O-Lac is especially 
desirable. Its elasticity 
prevents checking and 
cracking due to fluctuating 
atmospheric conditions. 


DON-0-LAC COMPANY 


770 Exchange St. Rochester, N. Y. 


you also give us your recommen- 
dation on this? We will give 
these tables a flat finish.—K. T. 
Mfg. Co. 


Referring to the above, we rec- 
ommend aniline penetrating oil 
stains for the fir veneer. These 
may be secured from any reliable 
stain manufacturer in the stand- 
ard shades specified. They may 
be brushed, or reduced with ben- 
zine for dipping, but we recom- 
mend the former method of ap- 
plication, wiping off the stain 
wherever any heavy deposit is 
noted. 

You must then apply a coat of 
shellac, from 3 to 4 lb. cut, after 
which flat varnish may be safely 
applied. A varnish should never 
be applied directly to an oil stain 
—the only way out would be by 
the use of a water stain which 
would entail sanding. A spirit 
stain would also raise the grain, 
though not as much as a water 
stain. 

The same method would apply 
to the gum veneer tables.—I. F. 


Tumbling to Enamel 
Handles. 

Referring to the inquir, of the 
K. Handle Co. in July issue, we 
are not surprised at the difficulty 
in getting a tumble finish with 
enamel, whether lacquer or oil, 
as we do not know of anyone who 
has been able to get an even 
finish this way. 

One manufacturer of fly-swat- 
ter handles has solved the diffi- 
culty in this manner: The han- 
dles are first stained with an ani- 
line water solution, being dipped 
with wire trays and then allowed 
to drip and dry thoroughly. The 
handles are then placed in a 30- 
gal. steel drum, containing about 
a gallon of shellac substitute into 
which spirit stain has been mixed. 
The drum is then revolved for 
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about 35 minutes by a system of 
pulleys and bars welded on to 
each head. 

A section of the drum is then 
removed and the handles are put 
into trays to become hard dry. 
While not absolutely waterproof, 
a very durable finish is thus se- 
cured which, in opacity, closely 
approximates the effect of 
enamel. 

Only enough of the shellac— 
substitute stain is introduced in- 
to the drum to take care of the 
number of handles, so that there 
is no residue; all of the material 
is applied to the handles. The 
exact quantity to the number of 
handles of course, must be de- 
termined at the start from ex- 
periment.—I. F. 


Refinishing Canoes. 

As most canoes today are 
made of heavy canvas stretched 
tightly over a wooden frame, I 
assume that it is from this type 
of surface that G. F. H. (July 
Question Dept.) desires advice as 
to paint removal. Ordinary paint 
and varnish remover wiil serve 
but, as the surface is uneven, it 
probably will be best to first roll 
off the old finish with a scraper; 
then rub briskly with a stiff shoe 
brush wet with benzine, to re- 
move all possible wax residue. 

Now patch and _ sandpaper 
where necessary, and apply a 
priming coat composed of 5 lbs. 
white lead, one pint each of tur- 
pentine and spar varnish, and a 
tablespoonful of japan drier. This 
should be well mixed, applied in a 
good heavy coat and sanded down 
when dry. 

After this treatment, a variety 
of finish coats are practicable: 
(1) a coat or two of good pre- 
pared paint; (2) a coat of japan 
color and spar varnish mixed 


you can save at least 75c per gal- 
lon onPaintand Varnish Remover 
by the Ley ay Process. Only two 
ingredients to b pour the 


two liquids tog the result is 
the BEST = you ever 
Write for our FREE Booklet “Get- 
ting Away From the High Cost of 
Paint & Varnish Remover.” It tells 
how to:save a lot on your refinish- 
ing costs. 

If you are too busy a letter, 


this ad to 
and mail it We'll what 


you want. 


M. L. CAMPBELL CO. 
2334 Penn, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


For the Sake of 
ECONOMY! 


A Battery of 
Kelloggs 
for 


Paint Spraying 
The added flexibility 


and speed will soon pay 
for the installation. 


It Pays to Buy a 
“KELLOGG” 


Kellogg Manufacturing Co. 


ROCHESTER 
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equal parts; (3) any good grade 
of automobile enamel; (4) any of 
the foregoing followed by a coat 
of clear spar or automobile-body 
finishing varnish, with decora- 
tions in between. 

None of these finishes will 
check if the priming filler coat 
is allowed to dry hard before the 
finish coats are applied. The 
wooden interior of the canoe may 
simply be refinished with spar 
varnish, without the necessity of 
removing the old finish.—D. L. W. 


For the best procedure in re- 
moving old finish and refinishing 
canoes, would say to remove the 
old finish by means of a varnish 
and paint remover. G. F. H. does 
not say whether he wants to 
paint the canoes, or finish them 
in the natural color of the wood. 
If they are to be painted I would 
say, first give them a coat of 


“AROLAC for EXCELLENCE” 


Wood— Metal Finishes. 
Can be dipped or sprayed. 
Air dried and waterproof. 


Used on Automobiles, Wood 
Furniture, Metal Novelties, and 
Toys. 

Specialists in Automobile Fin- 
ishes. Colors matched in gloss 
or flat finishes. 


Write for working sample 
CELLULOID LACQUER ENAMELS 
Manufactured by 
ARIZONA LACQUER MFG. CO. 


7-11 Sixteenth Street 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


pure linseed oil applied warm, al- 
lowing plenty of time for the oil 
to dry before painting. Use only 
the purest of linseed oil for this 
work. I suggest that because 
many of the oils on the market 
are adulterated. Use pure lead 
paint. 

To finish in the natural color 
of the wood apply a coat of hot 
linseed oil, then finish in a var- 
nish made specially for canoe 
work. Take the matter of var- 
nish up with your supply house 
and they will be able to give you 
what you want.—O. T. Botman. 


Finishing Fixtures, Etc. 

In July issue Mr. A. L. Price 
asks about using lacquer on show 
cases, drug and bank fixtures, 
ete. It has been a practice for 
years, as you no doubt know, to 
finish bank and store fixtures 
with stain, followed by one or 
two ground coats of shellac fin- 
ished off with the French polish- 
ing method. The spray is being 
used in this field where varnish 
rather than shellac alone is used, 
but it is confined, for the most 
part, to the larger concerns in 
this line where production meth- 
ods make installation of the nec- 
essary equipment economical. 

As to lacquer, the chief objec- 
tion has been that the wood parts 
of show cases were so slender 
that considerable waste of mate- 
rial was unavoidable, as lacquer 
can only be sprayed. Neverthe- 
less, where fixtures offer broad 
veneered surfaces, and_ the 
amount of this work is sufficient 
to warrant installation of the 
spray, lacquer will become in- 
creasingly popular. 

It should be borne in mind, 
however, that lacquer also neces- 
sitates the use of water stain, as 
it is not safe to use over oil stain, 
even where one or two coats of 
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A Lasting Finish for 
Furniture. PEGEX Pyroxylin 
, a, Lacquer Finishes live up to the 
— national reputation for highest 
quality enjoyed by every Peaslee- 
Gaulbert product. 
In addition to its satiny beauty, dura- 
Send for bility, freedom from cracking, printing 
PEGEX and checking, it dries in a third the time 
Booklet of an ordinary finish. This saves space 
Today and time. Every ingredient is labora- 
tory-tested. 
Experiments are costly. Whether wood 
lacquers or metal finishes, PEGEX gives 
absolute satisfaction. 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY 


NEW No. 136 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS: 


How will it improve your finish? 
How will it hasten your output? 
How much will it reduce costs? 


If you will write us we will give 
you the benefit of our experience 
in industrial finishing problems. 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Varnishes, Air Drying and Baking Enamels 
Black Baking Japans 
72-76 NINTH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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FINISHES 
ENAMELS LACQUERS VARNISHES 


Are made in a Modern Plant Devoted to making 
Industrial Finishes only. 


The Kay & Ess Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


The “Lithowhite’ Brand 


OF PURE SILEX 


Made from pure, massive, crystalline, 
non-absorbent quartz, by the tub ground 
under water, floated, and precipitated 


process. 


Especially recommended for forming a 
permanent base in Wood Fillers, and for 
imparting porosity to Paints— 


“The World's Standard for Over 40 Years" 


Sole Manufacturers 


The Lithowhite Silex 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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shellac intervene. Since much of 
such work is called for in red 
mahogany, an oil stain would 
hardly be suitable anyway, in 
view of its fading tendencies. 

Spraying equipment is not only 
being constantly improved, but it 
is being made more economical 
as well. In fact, portable equip- 
ments are now available which 
may be secured complete with 
compressors for as low as $100. 
Naturally they are best suited to 
small work or occasional jobs. A 
spray as small as desired can be 
produced with them for running 
around frames. 

Your difficulty with enamel 
scaling must, from the informa- 
tion you give, be due to short- 
ness of oil in the first priming 
coat. Either secure a primer 
with greater oil content, or add 
linseed oil to what you are using. 
It is assumed of course, that you 
are giving each coat plenty of 
time to dry.—O. L. M. 


With enamel finish scaling off, 
Alvin L. Price’s trouble undoubt- 
edly lies in the first undercoat not 
having sufficient binder to bond 
it to the wood. In doing paint- 
ing I have to use a priming coat 
which is largely oil, to form a 
union between the wood and suc- 
ceeding coats. If Mr. Price will 
mix one quart of pure linseed oil 
to a gallon of undercoater he 
will find an improvement in re- 
spect to the matter complained 
of, but two quarts to a gallon 
will make it more secure. Many 
finishers use a priming coat of 
zine white and oil. In making a 
priming coat of the undercoater 
use oil in the first coat anly. 

Regarding sprays and lacquer 
on store fixtures, these are used 
where there is work enough to 
justify the installation of a 
spraying outfit. There is noth- 
ing better than lacquer for these 


fixtures as it is not easily 
marred, and some lacquers are 
not affected by hot water, acids 
nor alcohol.—W. P. Severne. 


Silver Gray Stain On 
Steamed Wood. 

E. H. S. M. Co. mention in 
July number of this journal about 
having difficulty in obtaining a 
good silver gray on wood, part 
of which is bent in a steam re- 
tort, the trouble being that the 
parts bent in the steam retort do 
not take the same shade as those 
not so treated. 

I presume the stock is sand- 
papered after it is dry. I would 
suggest coating the whole with 
a solution made by dissolving 1 
oz. of tannic acid in a gallon of 
water, and when this is dry, sand- 
paper to a smooth finish. The 
tannic acid will likely cause the 
gray stain to take darker than 
formerly, and to overcome this it 
may be necessary to reduce its 
strength somewhat. If this does 
not overcome the difficulty I 
would suggest that you take the 
matter up with some of the stain 
manufacturers, sending them a 
sample of the stained work, and 
telling them which shade you de- 
sire.—W. P. Wallace. 


DeVilbiss Opens S. and S. 
Branch in Detroit 

A Detroit Sales and Service 
Branch has recently been opened 
by the DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., of To- 
ledo, Ohio. Occupying, at 4614 
Woodward Ave., a portion of the 
ground floor and basement of the 
Garfield building, gives the DeVil- 
biss Co. a commodious and con- 
venient, down-town place of busi- 
ness in the Michigan metropolis. 

There will be carried at this 
branch, at all times, a display and 
stock of the complete DeVilbiss 
spray-painting equipment. Ser- 
vice men will also be on hand to 
render, without delay, all possible 
assistance to the large and rapid- 
ly growing group of industrial 
contractor, master painter, and 
other users of this equipment in 
Detroit and nearby places. 
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That Motion Picture Screen. 

Replying to J. M. L’s. inquiry 
in July issue there are various 
procedures for producing a suit- 
able moving picture screen, and 
although most of those with 
which we are familiar are in- 
tended for use on canvas or mus- 
lin, we see no reason why the 
idea cannot be worked out on a 
wood surface as well. 

Aluminum is in common use 
as a final finish, but we do not 
just see the value of mixing it 
with gold. In order to avoid a 
too highly glazed surface we 
would suggest first applying one 
or two coats of ordinary flat wall 
liquid to the wood. This will give 
a porous texture unlike that 
which would be produced by 
enamel or enamel paint. 

Another method is to apply di- 
rectly to the wood, a coat of 
white lead in oil, thinned to 
brushing consistency with pure 
raw linseed oil. When this is 
hard dry apply a coat of japan 
gold size; as soon as this has 
dried, sprinkle on a layer of fine 
smalts or minute glass chips. 
This will give a pebbly finish 
which will absorb the glare of 
the projected light—the chief re- 
quirement of a good moving pic- 
ture screen.—I. F. 


If I understand the needs 
of J. M. L. aright, I would pro- 
ceed as follows: Obtain the de- 
sired quantity of aluminum 
powder and gold (bronze) pow- 
der and mix them together thor- 
oughly. Bronze powder is made 
in different degrees of fineness, 
and I would suggest getting the 
coarse. Obtain a bellows, such 
as is used for dusting insect 
powder, and into this bellows put 
the two powders. 

The best way to prepare the 
screen for the powder depends on 
the kind of material from which 
it is made. If it is wood it 


should first be given two coats of 
shellac and sandpapered to a 
smooth surface. Remove all par- 
ticles of dust and apply a medi- 
um coat of thin varnish. After 
the varnish has flowed out uni- 
formly dust on the powder with 
the bellows. 

A slightly different effect from 
that produced by the bellows can 
be made by rubbing the surface 
after the powder is applied, but 
it must be done very carefully so 
as not to mar the surface. The 
rubbing must be done with a 
piece of velvet wrapped tightly 
around a small ball of cotton or 
other similar material. Hold the 
ball tightly between the thumb 
and fingers of one hand and dip 
it in the powder, lifting as much 
powder as possible, then rub the 
surface of the screen lightly, 
rubbing with a circular motion. 
It is necessary to have plenty of 
powder on the velvet to prevent 
the latter sticking to the surface 
and doing injury. I would not 
advise the rubbing unless the ef- 
fect of dusting is unsatisfactory. 
In any event I would suggest that 
you try both on a piece of wood 
before going ahead with the 
screen. 

If the screen is made of sheet 
metal the varnish may be ap- 
plied directly to it without any 
undercoating, the balance of the 
process being the same as on the 
wood.—L. C. Josylin. 


Advancement in Pittsburg Plate 
Glass Organization 


The many friends of C. M. Shaw, 
California district manager of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
will be pleased to learn of his ad- 
vancement to the position of as- 
sistant manager of distribution in 
the home office of the paint and 
division at Milwaukee, 

s 


Mr. H. A. Hendriksen, formerly 
southern California manager, will 
be advanced to the position of dis- 
trict manager in charge of all Cal- 
ifornia business. 
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Kroeger’s Fillers Cut Costs 


THE HEAVY BODY 
permits of more thinning than other makes and asa result will 
cover from 10% to 25% more surface, reducing the actual cost 
of the Filler. 

NON-CAKING 
either in the original package or after having been thinned for 
use, eliminates another loss. No need to throw any of our 
goods away. YOU CAN USE IT ALL! 

IN RUBBING OFF 
the surplus wipes off easily, leaves the surface smooth, obviates 
the necessity of sanding and thus effects a saving in labor. 

FILLS PERFECTLY 
making a good foundation for the final finish and effects a sav- 
ing in the number of finishing coats used. 


Let us match the filler you are now using and submit a counter sample 
without cost or obligation 


KROEGER BROS. 


Wood Filler Specialists Since 1887 
882 McKIM ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


1816 1925 


“Over a Century of Service and Progress” 
BUTYL PROPIONATE 


A Nitrocellulose Solvent with a boiling range of 120° 
to 160° C, and dissolving practically no water. 
Gives maximum speed and flow to Lacquer. Assists 
materially in preventing blushing or blooming. 

A most economical Solvent to use. 


Manufactured by the Wilbur White Chemical Co. 
Sole Selling Agents 


INNIS, SCE(DEN & CO. 


48 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Gloversville, N. Y. 
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French Walnut Finish. many claim did not show the true 
The French Walnut finish may "pr of the wood. oe = 
be obtained simply by the use of ‘' 2 = in shade be- 
a wash coat of shellac and nat- ‘ween Wal and _ standard 
ural filler, followed by a full coat American Walnut.—L. F. M. 
of shellac and pale varnish or a 
to bleach the "veneers ‘with S¥mbols, trade-marks, and pic- 
chemical solution first. This de- ‘oral designations having a dis- 
pends entirely on the natural col- tinctive advertising value, repre- 
or of the veneers, also the degree sent a new means of getting the 
of paleness desired. public eye and creating public 
If the former method is used comment. 
you have about as inexpensive a 
finish, both in time and material, 
as can be devised; if bleaching CLASSIFIED 
is necessary it is similar in ex- Advertisements under this heading 45 
pense to the use of a water stain. cents a line, minimum charge $1.35. Use 
Here you can call on the stain sp YY SS 
manufacturer and you will find properties, ete. 
him more than glad to co-operate 
in working out an economical 
system for you. Wi Position. s a thoroug Practica 
Huguenot Walnut represents a and roven artist of 
reaction from the “bleached” ef- nows how to e men in & motive 
fect of French Walnut, which 
The Finest 
Perfected 
Spray Brush 
Made 
The Erby Type A Spray is 
the only pressure cup gun 
capable of perfect —_ 
in any position. is won- 
der gun may be operated 
continuously when held up- 
side down and never — 
on the work from any angle 
There is a positive and 
guaranteed saving of 25% 
of material consumption. 
For complete decription, write 
THE ERBY MFG. CO. 
Continuous spraying in any position gh ag ' 
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AT LAST!! A REAL TIME SAVER 


PROTECT-O-LAC 


NON-DRYING NON-SOLVENT 


For Masking Windows, Nickel Plating, Radiator => Fenders, Two-Color Work, 
etc., in shops or plants using the spray painting sys 

materials will not stick to PROTECT-O-LAC. Instead of 
}—-——— By the materials being spra will form a film when sprayed on 
PROTECT-O- AC and may be removed simply peeling off film and washing 
surface with water 


PROTECT-O- LAC is just a Staci it - it, spread same to 
keep from runni The body of 1 ECT AC covering and a two- 
inch varnish is riekae for application. It is : oe labor saver and an 


absolute necessity in every plant using the spray sy system. 
PROTECT-O-LAC contains no acids nor be and may be 
me 
HALF GALLON CANS ...... « $3.25 
ONE GALLON CANS. ....+ +5 + 6.00 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CONTINENTAL SALES CO. 


Chicago Temple Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Ps will ship a trial order of one gailon C. O. D. anywhere with a rantee that unless 
it does the work for which it is made, better, faster and more qopenmieaite hae ony aber 
preparation sold for the same purpose, the buyer's money will be prompily refunded. 


The Manning-Speed grits 
RUBBING PAD 


The Perfect Hand Sanding Tool 


SAVES SANDPAPER 
SAVES LABOR 
SAVES TIME 
SAVES MONEY 


It Cuts to a Dead-Level Surface 
MANNING ABRASIVE CoO., Inc. TROY, N. Y. 


MANNING ABRASIVE Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Weare interested in the rubbing pad for the hand sanding of... 
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Slow down the clock in 
Your finishing room 


If you use the old hand and brush method your 
finishing room clock is ticking an hour away every 
15 minutes. These are not guess figures, but have 
been proven time and again. With Paasche Air 
Finishing Equipment increases as high as 400% in 
finishing room production are established facts. 


There is no element of chance when you install 
Paasche Outfits in your finishing room—the sav- 
ings are inevitable. Get complete information 
from our engineering service .department, with- 
out any obligation whatsoever. 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH COMPANY 


1921 Diversey Parkway—CHICAGO 
New York Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Toronto 
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GonFIDENCE and re- 
spect won through many 
yearsofcarefulmanufactur- 
ing can not be too jealously 
guarded. The ArcoCom- 
pany offers the automotive 
industry a pyroxylin lac- 
quer that has been perfect- 
ed to standards of highest 
quality. Arcozon has dem- 
onstrated beyond question 
that it will meet the most 
rigid test of durability. 


In Arcozon we have de- 
veloped a lustrous finish of 
lasting beauty. Beating 
rains followed by scorching 
sunlight will not damage 
its velvety surface. Arco- 
zon sprays on and stays on. 


Our technical department 
is ready at any time to ex- 
lain the Arcozon pyroxy- 
inlacquer finishingmethod 
and show you its applica- 
tion to your requirements. 


Tue Arco CoMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Paints + Varnishes 
Enamels - Lacquers (19) 


YLIN LACQUER SYSTEM 
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ATISFACTORY finishes can only be produced with 
roperly designed spray equipment. The PEER- 
ESS SYSTEMS has established an unparalleled 

reputation for not only one and economy of operation, 
but also an unequaled quality of finishes. 


The PEERLESS SYSTEMS consists of the most 
up-to-date equipment, designed from a practical stand- 
point, both as to the application of the materials and the 
economy of operation. 


Complete information will be furnished upon request. 


Write for Literature—— New Bulletin No. 25A 


| PeeRLess Pneumatic Systems, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Complete Spray Finishing 
and Painting Equipment 


118 North Jefferson Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEERLESS SYSTEMS ‘ 
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